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September 4th 1861. By Kinsley Twining. 
(Extract from a private letter furnished by re- 
quest to the Editors of this Journal.) 

To give some idea of the difficulty of crossing 
this little gap and actually getting upon the oppo- 
site and highest point, I will say that, although it 
is not thirty feet deep nor twenty feet broad, still 
the two German brothers Schlagintweit, who were 


certainly brave men and most intrepid explorers, 
and who had nerve enough to mount, first of all 
who have attempted it, on to the lower tine of the 


summit, gave up the other. It was not the mus- 
cular exertion which deterred them, nor the time 
likely to be occupied in crossing the gap; for I 
passed straight through it at a burst, and was on 
the topmost point in two or three minutes after- 
wards. But it must have been the dreadful un- 
known task of venturing out over that airy walk 
and on to that apparently unsupported summit, 
where no previous foot had been, and whose ac- 
cessibility they could not prove beforehand and 
could scarcely believe when looking upon it. It 
was a far different thing for usto do. I knew 
that the path was firm and that we could all sit on 
the summit, though only one at a time could mount 
the sharp point which caps it. I knew that there 
was no great labour in the undertaking, and po 
danger if my head was steady and my courage 
good. All this made it a perfectly easy thing for 
we to do, and I so forgot both difficulty and danger 
and the descent, that the hour we spent on that 
stony point, 15,223 feet above the sea, was one of 
the most delightful in all my life. Around us on 
every side were great mountains sunk down be- 
neath their snows, like abashed virgins drooping 
10 reverence ; north, east and west, a panorama of 
Majestic mountains Jay around us. The dark 
needle of the Finster Aarhorn rose out of the snows 
of the freat glacier of the Aar,—Schreckhorn, 
Wetterhorn, Titlis, the Eiger, and the Sidelhorn 
stood around it like an ancient brotherhood of 
giants. The Bernese Alps drew out their line in 
equal beauty and majesty from the Angelhérner 
and the Wetterhorn till it seemed to run up into 
the skies from the Silberhorn and the Jungfrau. 
Nearly due west lay the immense mass of Mont 
Blane, white and glistening,—the one summit over 
which the eye could not range. The space between 


was filled with whatever of lake or mountain, of 
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valley, field or barren moor, there is in Switzer- 
land—lonely snowy points rising one above the 
other—dark black-ribbed glaciers rolling into the 
valleys—here a dome of snow capping the moun- 
tain with a biscuit-like cover of the purest white— 
while, all around the broken edges, blue avalanches 
were ready to drop into the gray and hazy depths 
beneath them. Southward, the eye looked through 
a bright blue sky into Italy,—first over the Pennine 
Alps, resting for a moment with admiration upon that 
most grand and pleasing object, the Becca di Nona; 
then in swift flight it passed from the thousand 
peaks and vales of Piedmont to Lago Como and 
Maggiore,—and thence ran straight out into the 
plains of Lombardy and Venctia. How can I 
ever describe what my eyes saw in this view. I 
stood there driuking it in with delight—I knew not 
how long. I bade myself remember this and re- 
member that; but, now, what can I recall. Becca 
di Nona is a distinct form in my mind, but beside 
this all is a formless procession of beautiful images 
—a delightful memory of evanescent things whose 
shape I do not know that I ever saw, and with 
respect to which I am certainly unable to say at 
this moment of what they consist. I remember a 
light falling down upon Italy, blue, soft, and yet so 
distinct and clear that all I saw against the sky 

ad an edge—but it was an edge of velvet. I 
remember how my eye, accustomed to the altitudes 
of the Alps, at first refused to rest upon the blue 
plains of Italy, but adjusted itself to them as 
clouds in the air, till at length after something 
like a struggle it took the right focus, and falling 
down to the level of the sea, made me conscious of 
my own great elevation. 

It is impossible to describe the light which illu- 
minated the Italian view. It was a substance—as 
it seemed—and a colour: and yet it was soft and 
clear. It glowed without being hazy, and gave 
everything with great distinctness without letting 
the eye into the deformities of the country, or dis- 
playing the formless and less pleasing secrets of 
the landscape, as the midday sun of Switzerland 
does. The guides said that in perfect weather the 
spires of the cathedral at Milan are visible, and 
that the eye can reach nearly as far as Venice. 
There were clouds on our horizon, aud some of 
the valleys were filled with their billowy masses. 
The wind tossed them about like balloons, and as 
they rose and fell and tumbled about on the unsta- 
ble support of the air (as it seemed to be,) and 
as at times they dissolved or broke apart, we had 
lovely views of the country below. ‘ 

My companion reached the summit a few min- 
utes after 1 did, but immediately fell asleep and 
could not be roused till a few minutes before we 
left the top. I really did not observe how he came 
up the Zumstein or the crest of the Hochste Spitze, 
but I well remember seeing him lying flat on the 
lower tine of the summit, whence the guides steadied 
and lifted him up till he was on the top; when he 
did precisely what Albert Smith did on Mont 
Blane, i. e., went to sleep. I made a number of 
observations upon myself, and could not see that 
the great altitude changed my bodily condition in 
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any way. I was not sick at the stomach at all— 
my breath was neither shorter nor deeper as I could 
perceive—my head was not at allinfirm. Hearing 
was equally good, as I can testify after having 
been bothered with Blatter’s incessant “ Rang des 
vaches.” The air filled my lungs as it does else- 
where, and from observing myself I could detect 
none of those signs of a great altitude which other 
persons have felt on the summits of such high 
mountains. On Faulhorn, and at other times 
when I have been on high mountains, I have no- 
ticed the darkness of the sky, and was prepared to 
find the vault of a deep and almost blackish blue 
on Rosa. But in this I was disappointed; and [ 
do not know to what I am to attribute its ordinary 
appearance unless to the slight haze which, as it 
were, detained the eye in an illuminated atmos- 
phere, and prevented it from looking into the thin, 
clear and rayless space which so many observers 
have described as the dark vault seen from the 
summits of high mountains. I have an indistinct 
recollection of having felt cold, and am certain 
that the guides said they were, and that it would 
not do to remain longer in such a wind. What 
the temperature was I do not know, although 
there was a minimum thermometer there which had 
been placed by the Alpine Club. But I could not 
make out anything from it because the indicating 
fluid was perfectly colourless and seemed to have 
faded out, so that it was impossible to see where 
the column stood. At last we commenced the 
descent, at 1 o’clock P. M.; but first 1 went up 
the pinnacle once more and waved my adieus from 
it to the silent world of majesty and beauty which 
in an hour of time had given ne so much pleasure, 
In the silence of those solitudes my voice was lost, 
—nothing that we could do seemed able to disturb 
it. The wind, which blew in tremendous gusts 
and then subsided, was the only sound which filled 
those spaces except when the avalanche (of which 
there were mavy during our ascent) added its 
thunder to the roar of the tempest, or sliding 
down amid the silent snows grew into a sound which 
waved through the air and made the mountains 
tremble. 

But this is not the descent. I confess I was 
more nervous about going down than I had been 
at any time in going up. One hour was consumed 
in the first eight hundred feet—then soon after 
we came to the dome up which our zigzags ran and 
which we had climbed so slowly in the morning 
with our faces to the wall and our toes in holes in 
the ice—edging our way along, a step at a time. 
Soon we saw, below, the knapsacks of the guides 
where they left them, with the bottle of champagne 
and other refreshments they had brought up and 
deposited there where the labour and danger of 
the ascent both begin and end,—to celebrate with 
them our victory, when we had come once more 
into safe places. Four hundred or five hundred 
feet above this spot the leading guide, John Kronig, 
sat down on the snow; and while I was wondering 
what was to happen, was got into place 
behind him, his feet put forward under the guide’s 
arms,—then the second guide followed. I instine- 
tively took my place, supposing it would be quite 





right, but rather hoping we were not going to slide 
down that tremendous declivity at the risk of our 
pantaloons. However, the sun, which was cold on 
the top, was warmer here, and the loose snow was 
soft to a depth of three or four inches, and the 
guides meant to improve it; so when all was ready 
Blatter sat down behind me, and off went the five 
like a kind of human sled. The guides’ alpen- 
stocks, managed by their strong and skilful arms, 
kept us in line, and, I suppose, lessened the speed 
somewhat. But they had, after all, so little power 
against the force of gravity that we shot down like 
an arrow and ploughed into the snow opposite our 
camp—all wanting to laugh and shout, but utterly 
without the breath required in such exercises. 
When we were on our feet again the lunch came 
out and we had a merry time in consuming it. The 
guides danced and rolled about on the snow, and 
sang rattling l’rench songs with a perfect abandon, 
as if delighted to have come down Monte Rosa 
once more alive. We were still a great way from 
the hotel—not less than eighteen miles. ‘Ihe 
guides said it could not be done in less than three 
hours, and we made up our minds to see if we 
could accomplish it in thattime. The rope which 
had been take off at lunch came out again, and we 
were all tied together once more in a line :—and 
now the problem was to slide down in one hour the 
glacier which had cost us five in the morning. 
We stood up straight, and steered with our alpen- 
stocks; the strong arms of the guides served for 
rudders, stays and breaks ; and down we went at a 
tremendous speed. Do not think, however, it was 
mere sport. My legs would now and then tremble 
under the exertion to keep them in place, my 
breath would give out, and after fifteen minutes 
of such rapid descent we would have to lie down 
and get ready to try it again. The steep places 
were passed sled-wise. ‘The ladies had gone up 
to the top of Girner Grat about 1 o'clock, P. M., 
to watch our progress, and there, beside having one 
of the finest views in Switzerland to enjoy, had the 
full sight of our novel method of descent. Some 
gentlemen were with them who had made the as- 
cent themselves and were able to show them where 
to point their glass in order to find the exceedingly 
small black specks they were looking for. At last 
these were discovered refreshing themselves at the 
bottom of the dangerous peaks, and then sliding 
down hill at an unheard of rate; and finally they 
disappeared among the rocks inthe moraine of the 
glacier, when they were lost for the time, and not 
again seen till they appeared at the hotel, some 
two hours from the place.—I believe the distance 
up and down is rated at forty miles. We were 
absent from the hotel thirteen hours and a quarter ; 
of which three hours and a half were consumed in 
the halt on the summit and those for breakfast and 
the other lunches up and down. 
For“ The Friend.” 
An apology has sometimes been made for war, 
and au attempt to prove its compatibility with 
the Gospel, by citing the cases of warriors who 
have otherwise manifested, in life and conversation, 
asusceptibility to its spiritand power, and, by teach- 
ing and example, striven to lead others into obedi- 
ence to its precepts, so far as they have them- 
selves comprehended them ; but who appeared to 
be quite satisfied to be engaged in the art and 
coe of war: legally murdering their fellow- 
eings who had done them no harm. How far 


such fighting professors of the name of Christ may 
be in the condition in which his gracious observa- 
tion to his prejudiced disciples formerly, “ I have 
yet many things to say unto you but ye cannot 
hear them now” is applicable, we may not under- 
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take to decide, but we do know, that the pure and 
peaceable nature of the religion of Jesus cannot be 


the slave-trade, not merely as an accessory but-as 
a principal, without having the slightest feeling of 


changed by the course pursued by any of its par-|remorse or suspicion as to the unlawfulness of hig 
tially enlightened though fervent confessors, and |calling. Nay more, (and here we have some re. 
that war is the fruit of the tree, to the root of|markable coincidences between bis experience and 
which the gospel axe is designed to be laid. that of Captain Vicars,) he declares that never did 
Having met with a short review of the memoirs | he pass hours of such spiritual elevation and devout 
of the late Captain Hedley Vicars, in which this|enjoyment as when he was in command of a vessel 
subject is treated on, it appears to me that parts /|freighted with a mass of manacled and suffocating 
of it would be suitable for the pages of “ The|negroes on the coast of Guinea. ‘ I know not any 
Friend.” calling,’ he says, ‘that seems more favourable, or 
“ Gladly, however, as we acknowledge the rare|#ffords greater advantages to an awakened mind, 
excellence and beauty of Captain Vicar’s character, |for promoting the life of God in the soul, especially 
we cannot for one instant admit the inference which |t0 @ person who has the command of a ship, than 
some good people are disposed to draw from|® seafaring life in African voyages. . . . 
it, that the war-system is consistent with christi-|Dever knew sweeter or more frequent hours of 
anity, or that the military profession is one which |divine communion than in my two last voyages to 


a christian ought to pursue. The principle upon 
which such inference rests, is fundamentally false, 
and of extremely dangerous tendency; for it as- 
sumes to determine what christianity is—what it 
forbids, and what it enjoins,—not by its own au- 
thoritative canon and the obvious and prevailing 
spirit which pervades it, but by the practices, 
always imperfect and often grievously inconsistent, 
of its erring disciples. This is an exact reversal 
of the rule we ought to apply. Human conduct is 
to be tested by christian principle, not christian 
principle by human conduct. The form, probably, 


Guinea, when I was either almost secluded from 
society on ship-board, or when on shore among the 
natives.’ 

“ Sir James Stephen, in his remarkable essay on 
the ‘ evangelical succession,’ which appeared some 
years agoin the Edinburgh Review, thus describes 
the scene which presents itself to the imagination 
during that period of Newton’s life. ‘Old ocean 
probably never before or since floated such another 
slave-ship. On board of her, indeed, were to be 
seen all the ordinary phenomena. Packed to- 
gether like herrings, stifled, sick, and broken- 


in which the argument from the example of Captain hearted, the negroes in that aquatic pandemonium 
Vicars and others will be put, is this : ‘ If war be, died after making futile attempts at insurrection. 
as you affirm, so opposed to the spirit of christianity, But separated by a single plank from his victims, 
how is it possible that one whom you admit to be the voice of their gaoler might be heard, day by 
a truly christian man, could have taken part in it?’|4ay, conducting the prayers of his ship’s company, 
Unhappily, the history of the church in every age|S!Uging a devout imitation of his own of the versés 
proves that it zs possible for good men, whose of Propertius, and, as he assures us, experiencing 


christian sincerity no one can question, under the 
blinding influence of educational prejudice, to lend 
their sanction to practices, which are at the time 
felt by some, and afterwards acknowledged by all, 
to be utterly at variance with the religion they 
profess. It would be easy to cite many instances 
in illustration of this remark. Few, we presume, 
will doubt that persecution for conscience’ sake— 
subjecting men and women to imprisonment, cruel 
torture and death in the name of Christ—is as 
gross an outrage upon the spirit of the gospel as 
can well be imagined. And yet, no one can deny 
that many whose names stand conspicuous in the 
roll of ancient piety were persecutors in heart, and 
some of them in positive act. Sir Thomas More, 
John Knox, John Calvin, Cotton Mather, and many 
others, stand as examples of this inconsistency. 
But no one, surely, would now dream of saying, 
that persecution cannot be unchristian, or such good 
men as these would never have persecuted. 

“ But there is another example at hand, if possi- 
ble still more striking, of this extraordinary blind- 
ness to the clearest requirements of christian obli- 
gation with which good men are sometimes smitten. 
And we the rather dwell upon it, as the individual 
to whom it refers is held in great veneration by 
the very class of persons who are most likely to 
find in the character and memory of Captain Vicars 
a justification for war. 

“There are not many who will now hesitate to 
acknowledge, that if ever there was a calling wholly 
inconsistent with christianity, if ever there was a 
calling in itself inherently andirredeemably wicked, 
it was that of the man engaged in the African slave- 
trade a hundred years ago. On the other hand, 
if ever there lived a man whose conversion was 
genuine, whose whole life was an attestation of the 
reality of the spiritual change wrought in his life 
and character, that man was John Newton. 
yet it is notorious that for some years after he be- 
came a christian, John Newton was engaged in 


And | 


sweeter and more frequent hours of divine commu- 
pion than he had ever elsewhere known.’ And 
what is more singular still, when Newton had for- 
isaken this life, not from any compunctious visitings 
of conscience (for he never had the slightest un- 
(easiness on that score,) but from sudden ill-health, 
and when he was writing his autobiography ten 
years afterwards, though he indulged in language 
of self-condemnation in regard to other parts of his 
past life, which, but for our knowledge of the manly 
sincerity and unaffectedness of his character, would 
seem to be the very extravagance of humility, yet, 
as Sir James Stephen remarks, ‘ he publicly com- 
memorated his pursuit of this traffic without one 
word of apology or self-reproach on that account.’ 
But will anybody say that because the sainted 
John Newton could follow the occupation of a slave- 
\trader without any consciousness of wrong, that 
ithis diabolical trade must therefore be lawful fora 
\christian ? 

“The problem to be solved is usually put in 
\this form. Is it possible for any one to be a true 
christian who lives in the habitual and conscious 
disregard of any important part of Christ’s will! 
| We do not see how we can avoid giving a negative 
answer to this question when i is thus expressed. 
But the solution, as it appears to us, depends upon 
the presence or absence of one word in the above 
proposition, and that word is ‘ conscious.’ Elimi- 
nate that, and we do not hesitate to reply in the 
affirmative. For our own part we believe, to 4 
certain extent, and in a certain sense, in the doc- 
\trine of development. That is, we believe that it 
‘is only gradually that the full glory and perfec- 
tion of the christian system dawns upon the chris- 
‘tian world. We are convinced that there never 
‘has been an era in the history of christianity, when 
‘the Saviour, if he had appeared among his people, 
might not, in regard to some important points of 
‘truth and duty, have said to them as he did to 
Philip, ‘ Have 1 been so long time with you, and 
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et have you not known me?’ In proportion as the|vour of his love towards God and man, and the 
church advances in knowledge and wisdom, will it|bloody work—the work of vindictivenees, cruelty 
discover new excellencies in the teachings of Christ}and death, in which he was employed. He de- 
which had been previously veiled from its eyes. |seribes his own feelings in the camp almost in the 
lilustrations of this are not wanting even within a |same words as John Newton in the slave-ship. 
very late period. The doctrine which inculcates ‘ It is six montis since 1 have been within reach of 
charity to the errors of others, and teaches us that|a house of prayer, or have had the opportunity of 
the only means of promulgation and defence which | receiving the sacrament; yet, never have I enjoyed 
christianity owns are the weapons of truth and love| more frequent or precious communion with my 
—‘ in meekness instructing those that oppose them-|Saviour than I have found in the trenches or in 
selves’—is as old asthe gospel. And yet it is only/my tent.’ To our feeling, we must admit, Captain 
quite recently that this has been discerned by| Vicars going forth from ‘ precious communion with 
christians. It was the received and all but uni-|his Saviour,’ to bayonet poor Russian peasants, or 
versal conviction among good men, for we know |pour infernal fire* upon the devoted town of Se- 
not how many centuries, that in subjecting heretics | bastopol, is as violent and revolting a contradic- 
to legal coercion and bodily suffering they were |tion, as that of John Newton, combining a similar 
doing God an acceptable service. So for yenera-|exercise with the man-stealing and manacles of 
tions, in regard to slavery and the slave trade.|the African slave-trade. But we must remember 
lndividuals, or a small minority might have dis-|that this excellent officer had been brought up in 
covered and denounced the unchristian character |the atmosphere of that military christianity, which 
of that infamous traffic. But it is notorious that|is unhappily the prevailing religion of England, at 
thechristian world generally had no sense whatever | this day, and especially in the circle in which he 
of its wickedness. And so is it at this moment in| moved. 
regard to war and other practices. 

“‘ How do we apply these remarks in our judg- 
ment of individual characters? Why thus. ‘hat 
in estimating the sincerity of a man’s obedience to (Concluded from page 309.) 
the will of Christ, we must, in charity, test him,| Probably at some period of your life you have 
not by the abstract and perfect criterion of that|been stung by a bee cr wasp. I shall take it for 
will revealed in the gospel, and at a later time|granted that you have, and that having tested the 
perhaps discovered by the church, but by the re-| potency of these warlike insects’ weapons with oue 
ceived and acknowledged understanding of that|sense, you have a curiosity to examine them with 
will which prevails among those by whom he has|another. ‘The microscope shall aid your vision to 
been instructed. It is the conscious violation of|investigate the morbific implement. 
duty that incurs guilt and depraves character.| This is the sting of the honey-bee, which I have 
There may be, no doubt, a measure of guilt at-|but this moment extracted. It consists of a dark 
tached to our ignorance or miscouception of what|brown horny sheath, bulbous at the base, but 
is revealed, even though we share that in common |suddenly diminishing, and then tapering to a fine 
with the generality of christians. But such guilt)/point. ‘bis sheath is split entirely along the in- 
is very different in character and in turpitude from |ferior edge, and by pressure with a needle L have 
that of the man ‘ who Anew his Lord’s will and did|been enabled to project the two lancets, which 
it not.” commonly lie within the sheath. ‘Tuese are two 

* In further illustration of this principle, we borrow |slender filaments of the like brown horny sub- 
the admirable remarks of Sir James Stephen—no|stance, of which the centre is tubular, and carries 
latitudinarian, we may be assured, in matters per-|@ fluid, in which bubbles are visible. The ex- 
taining to the slave-trade—in his vindication of, or|tremity of each displays a beautiful mechanism, 
rather in his apology for, John Newton. ‘ In the|for it is thinned away into two thin blade-edges, of 
court of posterity,’ he says, ‘it is a well-settled | which one remains keen and knife-like, while the 
point of law, that in mitigation, if not in bar, of|9pposite edge is cut into several saw-teeth pointing 
any penal sentence, the defendant may plead, that backwards, 
the generation to which he belonged did not regard| The lancets do not appear to be united with the 
as culpable or as scandalous the conduct imputed sheath in any part, but simply to lie in its groove ; 
to him as a crime by many a later age ; but that, their basal portions pass out into the body behind 
on the contrary, it was sanctioned by the prevalent| the sheath, where you see a number of muscle- 
opinions, and countenanced by the general prac-|bands crowded around them: these, acting in va- 
tice of his contemporaries. This apology may be |Tious directions, and being inserted into the lancets 
justly alleged ou behalf of Newton. In his early |t various points, exercise a complete control over 
days the current of public sentiment in favour of|their movements, projecting or retracting them at 
the slave-trade ran too strongly to be stemmed,|their will. But each lancet has a singular projec- 
except by the most powerful understanding, guided |tion from its back, which appears to act in some 
by the most healthful conscience. ‘There can be|W@y a8 @ guide to its motion, probably preventing 





(To be concluded.) 
———>+e__— 


From Evenings at the Microscope. 
Insects: Their Stings and Ovipositors. 


no reason to distrust the accuracy of the following 
statement, in which he adverts to his own partici- 


it from slipping aside when darted forth, for the 
ulbous part of the sheath, in which these pro- 


pation in it: —‘ During the time I was engaged in |jections work, seems formed expressly to receive 


the slave-trade, I never had the least seruple as to 
its lawfulness. I was, upon the whole, satisfied 
with it, as the appointment Providence had marked 
out for me.’ Such is the dominion of the social 
over the individual conscience! Such the control 
which the immoral maxims of his associates may ob- 
tain, even over a devout student of Holy Scripture.’ 

“Let us apply these remarks to the case of 
Captain Vicars. We have stated that to our 
minds there is something inexpressibly painful in 


them. 

Thus we see an apparatus beautifully contrived 
to enter the flesh of an enemy: the two spears 
fincly pointed, sharp-edged, and saw-toothed, 
adapted for piercing, cutting, and tearing: the 
reversed direction of the teeth gives the weapon a 
bold in the flesh, and prevents it from being 
readily drawn out. Here is an elaborate store of 
power for the jactation of the javelins, in the nu- 
merous muscle-bands; here is a provision made 





the contrast between his christian character, full 
as he was of the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, and distinguished by the depth and fer- 


* Feu denfer was the phrase constantly employed by 
the Russians to describe the fire of the allies in bom- 
barding Sebastopol. 


for the precision of the impulse; and finally, here 
is a polished sheath for the reception of the weap- 
ons and their preservation when not in actual use. 
All this is perfect; but something still was wanting 
to render the weapons effective, and that something 
your experience has proved to be supplied. 

The were intromission of these points, incompa- 
rably finer and sharper than the finest needle that 
was ever polished in a Sheffield workshop, would 
produce no result appreciable to our feelings; and 
wost surely would not be followed by the distress- 
ing agony attendant on the sting of a bee. We 
must look for something more than we have seen. 

We need not be long in finding it. For here, 
at the base of the sheath, into which it enters by 
a narrow neck, lics a transparent pear-shaped bag, 
its surface covered all over, but especially towards 
the neck, with small glands set transversely, It 
is rounded behind, where it is entered by a very 
long and slender membranous tube, which after 
many turns and windings, gradually thickening 
and becoming more evidently glandular, terminates 
in a blind end. 

This is the apparatus for preparing and ejecting 
a powerful poison. The glandular end of the 
slender tube is the secreting organ: here the 
vepom is prepared; the remainder of the tube is 
a duct for conveying it to the bag, a reservoir in 
which it is stored for the moment of use. By 
means of the neck it is thrown into the groove at 
the moment the sting is projected, the same mus- 
cles, probably, that dart forward the weapon com- 
pressing the poison-bag and causing it to pour forth 
its contents into the groove whence it passes on be- 
tween the two spears into the wound which they 
have made. 

A modification of this apparatus is found 
throughout a very extensive order of insects,—the 
Hymenoptera; but in the majority of cases it is 
not connected with purposes of warfare. Wher- 
ever it occurs it is always confiued to the female 
sex, or (as in the case of some social insects) to 
the neuters, which are undeveloped females. When 
it is not accompanied by a poison-reservoir it is 
ancillary to the deposition of the eggs, and is hence 
called an ovipositor, though in many cases it per- 
forms a part much more extensive than the mere 
placing of the ova. 

In the large tribe of cuckoo-flies, (Jchnewmont- 
de,) which spend their egg and larva states in the 
living bodies of other insects, this ovipositor is 
often of great length; even many times longer 
than the rest of their bodies; for the larveg which 
have to be pierced by it require to be reached at 
the bottom of deep holes and: other recesses in 
which the providence of the parent had placed 
them for security. The structure af the organ 
may be seen in this little species, not more than 
one-sixth of an inch in entire length, of which the 
ovipositor projects about a line. Under the micro- 
scope you see that this projection consists of two 
black fleshy filaments, rounded without and flat- 
tened on their inner faces, which are placed to- 
gether,—and of the true implement for boring, in 
the form of a perfectly straight awl, of a clear 
amber hue, very slender and brought to an abrupt 
oblique point, where there are a few exceedingly 
fine reverted teeth. It is probably double, though 
it refuses to open under the pressure which I bring 
to bear upon it. At the base are seen within the 
semipellucid abdomen the slender horns, on which 
the muscles act in projecting the borer. 

You are doubtless aware that the little berries 
which look like bunches of green currants often 
seen growing on the oak, are not the proper fruit 
of the tree, but diseased developments produced 
by a tiny insect, for the protection and support of 
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her young. But perhaps you have never paid any |scholar to join them; and they always contrived, 
special attention to the living atom whose work-|by laughing at him, or reproaching him, to get 
manship they are, and are not familiar with the|almost any boy they wanted into their meshes. 
singular mechanism by which she works. I have|The new boys were afraid not to yield to them.|and some of whom are, to a limited extent, them. 
not had an opportunity of seeing it myself, and|This new scholar refused their invitations. They|selves the employers of hired labour, paid for 
therefore cannot show it to you; but as gall-flies;called bim mean and stingy—a charge boys are|either in money or in kind, is, I am happy to 
are by no means rare, and you may easily rear a|particularly sore at hearing. ‘‘ Mean!” he an-|think, not only steadily increasing, but at the pre. 
brood of flies from the galls, you may have a|swered: “and where is the generosity of spending |sent moment is far more extensive than was antici 
chance of meeting with it. I will therefore quote|money which is not my own, and which is to be|pated by those who are cognizant of all that took 
to you what Rennie says about it. supplied again with no sacrifice on my part! |place in this colony in the earlier day of 


selves industriously on their own holdings, and 
rapidly rising in the social scale, while command. 
ing the respect of all classes of the community, 








depositing her eggs. She is furnished with an ad- 
mirable ovipositor for that express purpose, and 
Swammerdam actually saw a gall-fly thus deposit- 
ing her eggs, and we have recently witnessed the 
same in several instances. In some of these in- 
sects the ovipositor is conspicuously long, even 
when the insect is at rest; but in others, not above 
a line or two of it is visible, till the belly of the 
insect be gently pressed. When this is done to 
the fly that produces the currant-gall of the oak, 
the ovipositor may be seen issuing from a sheath 
in form of a small curved needle, of a chesnut- 
brown colour, and of a horny substance, and three 
times as long as it at first appeared. 

“* What is most remarkable in this ovipositor is, 
that it is much longer than the whole body of the 
insect, in whose belly it is lodged in a sheath, and, 
from its horny nature, it cannot be either shortened 
or lengthened. It is on this account that it is bent 
into the same curve as the body of the insect. 
The mechanism by which this is effected is similar 
to that of the tongue of the woodpeckers (Picide,) 
which, though rather short, can be darted out far 
beyond the beak by means of a forked bone at the 
root of the tongue, which is thin and rolled up like 
the spring of a watch. The base of the ovipositor 
of the gall-fly is, in a similar way, placed near the 
anus, runs along the curvature of the back, makes 
a turn at the breast, and then, following the curve 
of the belly, appears again uear where it origi- 
nates. 

“ With this instrument the mother gall-fly pier- 
ces the part of a plant which she selects, and, ac- 
cording to our older naturalists, ‘ejects into the 
cavity a drop of her corroding liquor, and immedi- 
ately lays an egg or more there; the circulation 
of the sap being thus interrupted, and thrown, by 
the poison, into a fermentation that burus the con- 
tiguous parts and changes the natural colour. The 
sap, turned from its proper channel, extravasates 
and flows round the eggs, while its surface is dried 
by the external air, and hardens into a vaulted 
form.’ Kirby and Spence tell us, that the parent- 
fly introduces her egg ‘into a puncture made by 
her curious spiral sting, and in a few hours it be- 
comes surrounded with a fleshy chamber. M. 
Viery says, the gall-tubercle is produced by irrita- 
tion, in the same way as an inflamed tumour in an 
animal body, by the swelling of the cellular tissue, 
and the flow of liquid matter, which changes the 
organization, and alters the natura) external form.” 


———_>+o- 
From “The Home Treasury.” 







































For the Children. 
Which Fear is the Best? 







the term of the academy; a well-dressed, fine 
looking lad, whose appearance all the boys liked. 

There was a set of fellows who immediately sur- 
rounded and invited him to join their carousals. 
They had frolics, and I suppose the boys know 
pretty well what that means. They used to spend 
their money in eating and drinking and amuse- 
ments, and often run up large bills, which friends 
found it hard to pay. They wanted the new 

































































’Fraid of your father; ’fraid of his whipping you ; 
‘fraid of your mother! Won't she give you a sugar 
plum,” they cried in mocking tones. 
you are trying to make me afraid of you!” said|to economize their labour and turn it to the best 
the new scholar boldly. “ You want me to be|account; and, if the island can command the capi- 
afraid of not doing as you say. But which, | |tal necessary to carry into effect an act to which, 
should like you to tell me, is the best sort of fear—| 
the fear of some of my school-fellows, which is} 
likely to lead me into everything low, weak and |duction of Coolie immigrants, under similar regu- 
contemptible; or fear of my pareuts—which will |lations to those which have operated so beneficially 


inspire me to things manly and noble: Which/in Trinidad and British Guiana, there is every 
fear is the best?” 

















against such a new scholar. 
themselves more than him, and they liked better 
to be out of bis way than in it—all the bad boys 
I mean. 
never did they work or play with greater relish, 
than while he was their companion and friend. 
“They study better and play better where he is,” 
said the principal. “* Hunt is a choice fellow, and 
carries more influence than any boy in the school./free Jabourers from India have been introduced, 


A new scholar arrived after the beginning of 





“Eh, vot out of you leading-strings, then. 





“And yet) 


“ There can be no doubt, that the mother gall-|Stiwgy! where is the stinginess of not choosing to|freedom. There can be no doubt, in fact, that an 
fly makes a hole in the plant for the purpose of|beg money of my friends in order to spend it in a 
way which those friends would disapprove of? for 
after all, our money must come from them—as we 
cannot earn it ourselves. No, boys, 1 do not mean 
to spend one farthing in a way that [ should be 
ashamed to account of to my father aud mother if 
they should ask me.” 


independent, respectable, and, I believe, trust. 
worthy middle class is rapidly forming.” 
Bankrupt Jamaica is rising from the ruin for 
which she is indebted to slavery. The late census 
shows an increase in population of sixty thousand 
since 1851, and the average revenue for the last 
four years is upward of twenty-six thousand pounds 
in advance of the closing year of slavery. Her 
emancipated population are becoming to a large 
extent, growers of various articles for exportation, 
which will be trebled and quadrupled as they learn 


after many unsuccessful attempts, they have ob- 
tained the assent of the crown, sanctioning the intro- 


reason to believe that agricultural and commercial 


The boys felt there was no headway to be made | prosperity will result to Jamaica, such as she never 


All they said burt 


The others gathered around him, and 


You can't put him down. Everything mean and 
bad sneaks out of his way.” 


A Living Worship.—Dear Friends, keep your| 


meetings in the fear and name of the living God; 


and be very diligent in waiting upon him in his) 
gifts: give not leave for your minds to wander, 


and none to give way to drowsiness and sleeping in 
mectings ; for surely it is even a shame to ys that 
this thing, to wit, sleeping in the assemblies of the 
saints, should be found among any of us; truly 
Friends, this very thing oftentimes greatly burdens 
the seed of God in the hearts of many of his 
children :—wherefore, watch and war against it, 
and wait to feel life in yourselves, to quicken both 
soul and body, in the work, worship and service of 
the living God ; that a living sacrifice from his own 
spirit we may offer unto him. For his worship is 
a living worship, and performed in and by his liv- 
ing spirit; in which let us wait diligently upon the 
Lord, and a preparation we shall witness thereby ; 
and feel and enjoy his presence, and be edified, en- 
livened and warmed thereby, though no words be 
heard amongst us.— Wiliam Bennet, 
From the London Quarterly Review. 


West India Emancipation. 
AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 
One of the results of emancipation in Jamaica 
is the formation of a large middle class, who are 
cultivating ]and on their own account, and who are 


rapidly advancing in intelligence and the habits of 


civilized life. The intelligent Governor of Jamaica, 
in the last Blue Book relative to the West Indies, 
says of the emancipated negroes: 

“The proportion of those who are settling them- 


realized at any former period of her history. 


BRITISH GUIANA AND TRINIDAD, 


No ery of ruin is heard here. The colonists 
after the prostration following the equalization of 
the sugar duties in 1846, set themselves, with be- 
coming energy, to apply a remedy, and make the 
best of the circumstances. A large number of 


under laws and regulations which insure their kind 
and equitable treatment: and all classes are liv- 
ing in wealth and comfort never dreamed of under 
the curse of slavery. This government occupies a 
proud pre-eminence above all the other local gov- 
erpments of the British West Indies with regard 
to the interest it has manifested in the intellectual 
and moral elevation of the labouring classes; and 
more is done by the authorities here for the edu- 
cation of the people than in all the other emanei- 
pated colonies together. ‘The revenue, imports and 
exports, all show a large advance upon the most 
|prosperous times of slavery. The sugar crop of 
1857 was the largest ever made in the colony. 
That was exceeded in 1858, and that again by the 
crops of 1859, 1860, and 1861. It is not without 
reason that the inhabitarts proudly speak of it as 
“the magnificent province.” It is not easy to 
overestimate the benefits which emancipation has 
conferred upon British Guiana. 

Trinidad presents another remarkable illustration 
of the advantages arising from the substitution of 
free for slave labour. Here, also the colonists, in- 
stead of folding their hands in indolence, and 
croaking the cuckoo-note of ruin, as the planters 
in Jamaica did, have set themselves manfully to 
face and overoome their difficulties ; and the con- 
sequence is a degree of prosperity to the island 
far beyond anything known in its former history. 
To develope the resources of this rich and beauti- 
ful country, Coolie immigration, as in British Gui- 
ana, bas been resorted to with the best results. 
While the immigrants themselves, under the vigi- 
lant protection of the home government, are placed 
in circumstances of comfort and advantage beyond 
anything they could attain in their own country, 
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their labours, with that of the Creole population, 
bas given a powerful impulse to agriculture and 
commerce. A greatly enlarged revenue, imports 
considerably more than doubled, the exports of 
sugar and molasses increased about a hundred per 
cent., and cocoa fifty per cent., are among the 
roofs that emancipation has been a blessing to 
Trinidad, and opened for her a career of prosperity 
and profit to which it would be difficult to assign 
limits; as immense tracts of virgin soil, of the 
richest character only await the necessary labour 
to make them productive of golden harvests. 

Barbadoes has received no immigrants, and had 
no labour except that of the emancipated negroes; 
but the condition of the colony furnishes a complete 
illustration of the advantages which have resulted 
from emancipation to all parties concerned. In 
every part of this lovely isle the visitor finds him- 
self surrounded by evidences of the industry of a 
numerous and thriving population, and sees before 
him a country in the highest state of cultivation, 
only to be paralleled by the richest portions of the 
agricultural districts of England. Here the an- 
nual revenue is more than quadrupled since the 
abolition of slavery, the imports doubled, and the 
annual crop of sugar advanced above a hundred 
per cent. upon the palmiest days of the old slave 
system. Because of the labour which is available 
land is very dear—about one hundred pounds an 
acre; and it is not an uncommon thing for a sugar 
plantation now to sell for considerably more than 
it was worth, with all its slaves attached to it, be- 
fore emancipation. Hincks, the governor, justly 
observes: “In this island there can be no doubt 
whatever that emancipation has been a boon to all 
classes.” 

In St. Vincent the decline in sugar cultivation is 
balanced by the increase in the export of arrow- 
root which has advanced under freedom from 60,- 
000 lbs. to 1,352,250 lbs., and the exportation of| 
cocoanuts is also large. 

Concerning Granada, Sewell says: 

“Tn 1832, two years prior to emancipation, the 
value of Grenadian exports was £153,175, consid- 
erably less than it is now. ‘The fact is that sugar) 
is the only article of export in which the island 
can be said to have suffered a decline. I do not 
for a moment deny the importance or significance 
of that decline; but it should be remembered that, 
in minor articles, such as cocoa, the island is 
producing double now what it produced twenty-five 
years ago. The imports of Grenada also show 
that its coloured population are not in a worse 
condition than they were at any period in their 
past history. In 1857 the imports, of which over 
one-third were provisions from the United States, 
amounted to £109,000, against £78,000, £73,000, 
and £77,000, during the three years immediately 
preceding emancipation.” 

Tobago, like most of the other islands, has ex- 
hibited decided signs of revival during the last few 
years; while in St. Lucia, the export of sugar has 
been doubled with free labour, and that of cocoa 
nearly trebled; the imports having advanced a 
hundred per cent. since the year of emancipation. 

Besides Antigua, the head of the Leeward govern- 
ment, there are included in it the islands of Do- 
minica, Nevis, Montserrat, St. Kitts, and the 
Virgin Islands, the latter of which produce little 
or no sugar. ‘They are not largely productive, but 
















they compare favourably now with the exports du- 
ring the slavery system. ‘The sugar exportation, 
for ten years prior to 1832, averaged 45,420,000 
lbs. In 1858, siuce which they have been steadily 
mereasing, they exported 48,145,000 lbs. The 
average of imports, during the same ten years 
prior to 1832, was £298,000. In 1858 the im- 


of free over slave labour. 


Governor of Barbadoes, who has the credit, both’ 


ports amounted to £514,835, showing an excess of| tic comfort, improving agriculture and growing 
sugar production with free labour of 2,725,000. 


Ibs., and an excess of imports with free labour of|gress, which are exhibited in the emancipated 
£216,835 sterling. 


opulence, awakening intelligence and moral pro- 


colonies. Slavery was the destroyer ; emancipation 
/ \isthe restorer. The one tended invariably through 
SUPERIOR ECONOMY OF FREE LABOUR. |its whole history to impoverishment and ruin ; the 
Experience demonstrates the superior economy other has awakened industry and confidence, and 
— Sewell gives the fol-|Jaid broad and deep the foundations of lasting pros- 

lowing illustration, furnished by — Hincks, the) perity and wealth. 
overnor 0 1 None but dreaming enthusiasts could expect 
with his friends and political opponents, of possess-| that emancipation would all at once, as if by 
ing a more than ordivary degree of talent and| miracle, restore the wasted substance of the plan- 
acuteness as a financier and as a man of business :/ters, and advance the down-trodded negroes— 
“ As to the relative cost of slave and free labour! debased and imbruted by life-long slavery, and 
in this colony, I can supply facts on which the excluded from mental and moral culture—to a 
most implicit reliance can be placed. They have) high degree of intelligence, civilization, and virtue, 
been furnished to me by the proprietor of an estate| such as can be found only among those who have 
coutaining three hundred acres of land, and situ-|been favoured through life with educational ad- 
ated at-a distance of about twelve miles from the/ vantages, and civil and religious liberty. All that 
shipping port. ‘The estate referred to produced,| could be reasonably hoped for has been realized. 
during slavery, an annual average of 140 hhds. of| The nation has been freed from the sin and shame 
sugar of the present weight, and required 230) of sanctioning and perpetuating what the conscience 
slaves. It is now worked by ninety free labourers} of the people felt to be a system of oppression and 
—sixty adults, and thirty under sixteen years of|crime, which reflected dark dishonour upon a 
age. Its average product during the last seven Christian people and government. ‘The dread of 
years (1858,) has been 194 hhds. The total cost) insurrection and servile war, which day and night 
of labour has been £770 16s., or £3 193. 2d. per| haunted the colonists while slavery existed, has 
hhd. of 1,700 lbs. The average of pounds of sugar] given place to a sense of perfect security ; so that, 
to each labourer during slavery was 1,043 |bs.,) instead of a considerable military force, supported 
and during freedom 3,660 lbs. To estimate tbe| by a formidable and expensive militia embodiment, 
cost of slave labour, the value of 230 slaves must) to keep the slaves in awe, a few native police, ap- 
be ascertained; and I place them at what would) pointed chiefly from among the peasantry them- 
have been a low average—£50 sterling each—| selves, are found sufficient for the maintenance of 
which would make the entire stock amount to peace and good order. The progress of depopula- 
£11,500. This, at six per cent. interest, which,|tion under slavery, which threatened to leave the 
in such property, is much too low an estimate,| islands without inhabitants, has been checked, and 
would give £690. Cost of food, clothing, and the native creoles are rapidly increasing in num- 
medical attendance I estimate at £3 10s., making|ber. An improved cultivation has been adopted, 





\£805. Total cost, £1,495, or £10 12s. per hhd.,/and machinery introduced to an extent never 


while the cost of free labour on the same estate is| dreamed of under the old system, which, while it 
under £4.” gives profit to the grower, enables him to supply 

Utterly groundless are the assertions which have} the British public with sugar at about half the 
been indulged that emancipation has failed, and! price it bore under slavery and protection. The 
that it has brought ruin upon the proprietary aud) practical atheism with which slavery overspread 
peasantry of the West Indies. the colonies has given place to the benign and hal- 

If insolvent planters, ruined by slavery and| lowing influences and institutions of religion. The 
their own extravagance, have failed to carry on| Bible, to the slave a sealed book, is now open and 
an extensive sugar and coffee cultivation without) free to the emancipated negro; the Sabbath, of 
capital, and have consequently been compelled to| which he was plundered, and which, throughout 
relinquish their estates; if others have not succeeded | the slave islands, was desecrated as the market- 
in the attempt to make free men work without|day, has been restored, and is now kept holy; 
wages, and have thereby injured their own or their) while the divine institution of marriage, then dis- 
employers’ interest by driving the labourers from| regarded and superseded by universal concubinage, 
the plantations ; and if the British government, by|is now generally honoured. ‘The revenues of all 
suddenly depriving the colonists of the monopoly of| the islauds have been nearly doubled. A more 
the British market, threw them into competition! profitable market has been opened for the em- 
with other producers, for which they were uot pre- ployment of British shipping, and the consumption 
pared, thus bringing to a crisis the ruin which bad | of British manufactures; while hordes of wretched, 
been in progress for more than half a century—| discontented slaves, robbed of all human rights, 
none of these can, with truth, be classed with the ground to the dust by oppression and cruelty, and 
results of emancipation. They have retarded the| rapidly wasting away, have been transformed into 
success of the great experiment, but it has been) a satistied, industrious, and improving peasantry ; 
successful notwithstanding, even in that economical | acquiring property for themselves, and grateful for 
point of view in which its opponents have been so the advantages which the philauthrophy and the 
eager to pronounce emancipation a failure. he} religion of the nation have conferred upon them. 
triumphant resuits which it has already wrought) 
out in nearly the whole of the colonies, and which 
it is rapidly producing in all the others, prove that 
it is always wise and safe to do right, and leave 
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For “The Friend.” 

Though the early history of Friends shows they 
had trials from a self-confident spirit, opposed to the 
the consequences to the all-wise Dispenser of eveuts.| government of the church, yet there was preserved 
‘The predictions of alarmists have been completely| on the immutable foundation a body of living, 
falsified. It would be difficult to conceive a wider) humble-minded members, who kept the faith, and 
contrast between the condition of things as the| who loved one another as children of our heavenly 
planters imagined they would be—the idlevess| Father, and sought one another's real welfare in 
and debauchery, the ruin and desolation they were|the ‘ruth. They were tender of the conclusions 
sure would follow the emancipation of the slaves|which the Society came to for its preservation in 
—and those features of rural industry and domes-| the comely order of the gospel, and for each others 
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growth from stature to stature, until they became |power, hath wrought our deliverance, as we relied 
men and women in Christ Jesus. Some remarks |upon the same, so that sorrow and sighing are fled 
made by John Banks, who had his share of the! away, and everlasting joy is sprung up; yea, end- 
trials of the day, present a cheering picture of the less joy is known here, endless comfort aud satis- 
love and harmony which the lamb-like spirit of | faction ; where we can praise the Lord together in 
the Redeemer produces in those who entirely give the beauty of holiness, being arrayed with the 


| 


up to its sanctifying power, and live and walk/clothing of his spirit, which makes us all comely 
before God, even the Spirit of Trutb, the Comforter. 

“The Lord our God, even the true and living|Our unity and fellowship stands in the spirit and 
God, hath promised that be will never break|in the truth that comes from the God of Truth, 
his covenant with his people, nor alter the word| who is light, and in him is no darkness at all; in 
This covenant| which, as we live and dwell, we have unity one 
which he has made with, and renewed unto his|with another, and all the powers of hell and 
people, is an everlasting covenant of life and peace, |death are not able to break us asunder, nor an 
even the sure mercies of David, of which he daily | unclean spirit to hurt us; for we have salvation for 
makes those witnesses, who break not covenant) walls and bulwarks, and there is no destroying in 
with him, but retain their first love and zeal for|all God’s holy mountain. 


alter its teachings aud leadings. He says: 


that is gone out of his mouth. 


his name and truth. 
praises unto him! 


daughters; children of the promise, quickened 
and raised up from a state of death, to serve him 
in newness of life. The work is his own, and the 
praise and glory belong unto him forever. 

“ Herein are the sure mercies known, the dura- 





ble riches, and the living substance fed upon. Hejcare and tenderness he hath had over us, ever 


nourished us by the virtue of his Word of life, 
when we were young and tender, which made us 
grow up before him in stature and in strength, 
with our hearts filled with love to him, our Father, 
and in love and unity one with another. All our 
life long, to this day, hath he been ready to hand 
forth a suitable supply to our conditions, as we in 
faithfulness waited upon him. His word is made 
good and his promise fulfilled, I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee, worm Jacob, who art little 
and low in thine own eyes, that dwellest in the low 
valley, abiding in thy tent, and dost not hunt 
abroad upon the mountains of imagination. The 
promise is yea and amen, forever to the seed of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The blessing that 
makes rich is obtained and partaken of, in the seed 
and covenant of life, Christ Jesus. I will give 
thee for a covenant unto the people, and for a light | 
unto the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth. This is he whom! 
God hath given unto us, and we have believed on, | 
and received him, so that he has become our light, 
life and everlasting salvation; the High Priest of! 
our profession; our Redeemer and Restorer; our 
everlasting Shepherd; who by his mighty power, 


hath brought us unto his fold of rest, where true|you near to the Lord and one unto another, who 


peace is; magnified be his name forever. 

“Dear Friends everywhere, whom God hath 
quickened, and raised from death to life, by the 
effectual working of his power, be ye all stirred up 


in a holy zeal and true tenderness, to consider | 


what manner of persons you ought to be; being 
mindful what the Lord hath done for you, ever 
since you were a people; whom he hath made to 
be his people, who were not his people—I say let 
your consideration be serious in this matter, that so 
every one of you, in this day of his power, may 
bear a faithful testimony for the living God, and 
the sufficiency of his power and Holy Spirit, against 
the old enemy and adversary, the devil, and his 
dark power and spirit. For truly, good is the 
Lord, and faithful in all his promises to them who 


wait upon him, as you yourselves are witnesses. | 


Although our travels in times past, were under 
great exercise and deep afiliction, with weeping and 
mourning, with our hands upon our loins ; and al- 


His name is above every | wasting, and dividing spirit, and cunning deceit, is 
name, his truth is as precious as in the beginning,|upon Ksau’s mountain aud in Cain’s field; out 
and his glory shines over all in this day; endless|from the life and power, the true light and fear of 
He hath gathered mapy into|the living God; who is a God of order, and pre- 
his unchangeable covenant, and made them nigh|serves all his children and people in a comely or- 
unto himself, who are his true-born sons and|der, living a godly life and holy conversation in 


shipping and serving him. 


lin stature and strength before him, as perfect men 


slidden from this alone sure foundation, and lost 
the tenderness of spirit which they once possessed, 
and their love and unity with the brethren, their 
future peace and happiness will depend upon re- 
turning to their first love, in which they followed 
their Lord and Master through suffering and re. 
joicing, and were instrumental in building others 
up in the faith and love of the gospel. ‘The enemy 
is busy with various snares to deceive and entrap 
the superficial professor, notwithstanding all his 
learning and apprehended acquirements. Our 
ouly means of preservation is to be found in low. 
liness of mind, in the fear of the Lord, waiting 
upon and faithfully following him in the work 
which he assigns for us to do. To realize the 
beautiful and prosperous condition described by J. 
Banks, we must humble ourselves under the Lord’s 
mighty hand and let him make us vessels of hon- 
our for his house and use, and then he will enable 
us to glorify him, and spread his testimonies in the 
earth, in their primitive purity and brightness. 




















































For the destroying, 


Comparatively, she esteemed praise much more 
excellent than prayer; not only as it is more like 
the employment of the holy angels, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect ; but as it is less selfish, 
and hath a more immediate aspect upon God, 
Our own necessities constrain us to ery to God for 
relief; and the worst men will pray,—yea, and 
make vows—when they are in fear; but only good 
men will return to pay their acknowledgements, 
when their turnis served. All the ten lepers cried 
for mercy; but where were the nine? ‘There was 
but one of them found to render thanks !—Life of 
Elizabeth Walker. 
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all their undertakings; to the end that they may 
honour and glorify him in their day, by bringing 
forth much fruit, faithfully waiting upon, and wor- 


“Oh! the love of our God unto us; the great 


since we were a people, that we might be faithful 
labourers in his vineyard. Did he call us to be 
idle? Surely nay. Did he give a gift unto male 
and female, that we should hide it in the earth, 
and not improve it to do his glory? Ob! nay. 
Hath he done so much for us that we should al- 
ways be as children, and neither speak nor act as 
men? Surely nay; but that we should grow up 











and wowen in Christ Jesus our holy Head, that 
we might all work together, as a body fitly framed 
in holy order, in his heavenly power and spirit, 
which leads into purity and holiness, love and true 
unity, which stand in the spirit, where no rent is, 
and where no strife nor separation can enter. 

“Through the blessed working of his all-suf- 
ficient power, the Lord in his love brought us to- 
gether and made us a people, and hath preserved 
us so, to his praise and our eternal comfort. And 
it is the work of the devil, by his evil power and 
dark spirit, and wicked instruments actuated there- 
by, to divide and scatter us asunder. But my 
testimony for God, to you my friends, which still 
lives in my heart, is to the all-sufficiency of his 
power. Keep close to that which first gathered 





In our last number we took occasion to call the 
attention of our readers, particularly those in the 
earlier walks of life, to the many privileges con- 
nected with membership in the religious Society 
of Friends; specifying some of those which con- 
tribute largely to the enjoyment of social and do- 
mestic life; and endeavouring to bring home to all, 
the obligation to prize the various benefits thus 
conferred, in proportion to the good they may be 
made the means of effecting, if rightly estimated 
and improved. The subject is one well worthy of 
frequent and serious reflection. 

lt is one of the beautiful characteristics in the 
economy of the church of Christ, that, in the most 
important sense, al] its members stand upon equal 
ground, and are united together in bonds of true 
fraternity : ‘One is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” ‘There is diversity of gifts, 
and differences of attainment, but no distinction 
conferring superiority or authority of one over an- 
other, except it be that growth in grace, accom- 
panying long continued obedience, whereby experi- 
euee in the mysteries of the gospel, and knowledge 
in the administration of the affairs of the church, 
have been attained to. Such as these are worthy 
of and should receive double honour, but they 
ever bear in mind the saying of their Master, “he 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant.” 
Let the gifts dispensed be what they may, they are 
each and all derived from the same Holy Head; 
and the recipients of those gifts, however dissimilar 
in natural understanding or acquired knowledge, 
are baptised by the one Spirit into one body; and 
no one member, no particular class of members, be 
their position in the body what it may, if they keep 


hath placed his name amongst you; and then not 
jall the powers of hell and death, or any unclean 
spirit, shall be able to separate, or hurt, or break 
you asunder, for the power of God is your foun- 
dation. Settle upon this, for it stands sure and is 
of God’s own laying ; be ye as weighty stoves of 
his building, and then you cannot be moved by all 
the strength of man’s reasoning, nor by all the 
cunning of the fallen wisdom of Satan; but as your 
dwelling isin the pure light, and as you retain the 
feeling sense of the divine life, and keep close to 
ithe power, you will be enabled to say, the Lord 
lour God is the true and living God, and besides 
him there is not another; and therefore we will 
\trust in him and rely upon his power and holy 
| Spirit, which is all-sutficient forever.” 

The foundation of the Church of Christ remains 
the same and stands sure. Happy is it for all 
|those who are built upon it, and who by humble 
| watcbfulness and obedience to the Holy Spirit are 





though many have been our trials both within and 


without, the Lord by the all-sufficiency of his| 


preserved steadfast, immoveable, abounding in the 


in their proper places, can presume to arrogate 
love and work of the Lord. Where any have 


functions of the whole body, or to lightly esteem 
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or set at naught the gifts and services of any mem-| tained among professing christians, freed them exacting priests, or joyfully entering noisome pri- 
bers, however humble such members may be. For) from this yoke of bondage; and those principles of|sons rather than admit their unchristian claims; to 
“God hath set the members, every one of them, in| christian liberty and church government laid down | maintain the incompatibility of an oath with the 
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the body as it has pleased him,” and no one of|by the Apostle in his epistle to the Corinthians, command of Christ, though at the cost of liberty 
were incorporated into the discipline and usages of |and life, exacted by the straightest professors; and 
the Society in its earliest days, to be applied ac-|in the midst of persecution and contempt, to estab- 


these members can say to another, I have no need 
of thee; that thus, “ there should be no schism in 
the body; but that the members should have the 
same care one for another.” 

Ecclesiastical history, since the days of the Apos- 
tles and their immediate successors, is very much a 
record of the evils resulting in the professing church 
from a departure from this divinely instituted polity. 
In the progress of declension and priestly usurpa- 
tion which took place during the darkness that suc- 
ceeded the effulgence of the light shed upon the 
primitive believers, a class of men, set apart by 
human ordination for the offices in the church, and 
assuming the title of clergy, in contradistiuction to 
the great body of professors, whom they termed the 
laity, claimed the right to dictate and to govern in 
all matters pertaining to religion: and although, 
in the gradual progress of light and knowledge, 
the manifold evils resulting from this anti-chris- 
tian system have been measurably curtailed, it still 
more or less oppresses the various religious denomi- 
nations, except Friends; fettering their members ; 
debarring them from a full participation in the ser- 
vices and privileges belonging to the true believers; 
and obstructing and delaying the spread of the 
simple, spiritual and unadulterated truths of the 
gospel. That the evils inseparable from a state of 
things so contrary to that provided for in the con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ, are scen and felt 
by very many of those suffering from them, we 
cannot doubt; and well will it be for the cause of 
vital christianity, when all other religious bodies, 
like Friends, have freed themselves from this hierar- 
chical thraldom. 


A modern English writer, depicting some of the 
sorrowful consequences attendant upon this unau- 
thorized distinction, makes use of the following 


language. “No less general, and far more mis- 
chievous, is anuther delusion by which the same 
word, ministry, is coufounded with the church. 
He who enters into the ministry of the church is 
said to go into the church, as though he were not 
in it before: the body of the ministers too, the 
clergy, are commonly called the church, and, by a 
very unfortunate but inevitable consequence, are 
frequently looked upon as forming, not merely a 
part, but the whole of the church. * * * * Hence 
too, in ordinary life, the still greater evil, that the 
more peculiar duties of the christian profession, as 
distinct from those enjoined by human ethics, are 
held to be incumbent on the clergy alone, whereby 
their labours are deprived of help which they 
might otherwise receive, and which they greatly 
need. Indeed, they themselves are far too ready 
to monopolize their office, and to regard all inter- 
ference of the laity, in spiritual or ecclesiastical 
matters, as an impertinent intrusion. On the other 
hand, the laity, instead of being invited and en- 
couraged to deem themselves integral members of 
the church, and sharers in all the blessed duties of 
christian fellowship, are led to fancy that these are 
things in which they have no concern, and that all 
they have to do with the church, is to go on a 
Sunday to the building which bears its name, and 
that if they only bring themselves to listen, they 
may leave it to the preacher to follow his own ex- 
hortations.” 

How strongly such a state of things contrasts 
With the rights and privileges enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the religious Society of Friends. ‘The same 
Divine Hand which brought our forefathers out 
from the observance of the cumbrous and useless 
forms and ceremonies that have so generally ob- 


its future existence. 


cording to the varying times and circumstances Nor @ system of internal government-which had 


Christ’s headship in the church; his right to 
dispense his gifts to whomsoever he may see fit, 
whether man or woman; the free exercise of those 
gifts when and where He may qualify therefor; and 
the equal rights of all the members, acting in his 
Spirit and for his honour, to take part in adwinis- 
tering the affairs of the church are severally ac- 
knowledged, and all the members, individually and 
collectively, are authorized and enjoined to give 
their aid in carrying them into effect. 

It is a great privilege to be freed from the pre- 
scribed and studied ministrations of a man, how- 
ever versed he may be in the divinity of the schools, 
who being regularly employed for the purpose, and 
monopolizing the right to preach and publicly pray 
for the congregation that engages him, must, as 
regularly, perform “the service” for his audience ; 
no one of whom, however clearly “ anything [may] 
be revealed to him,” or to her, is allowed to de- 
liver it, although the apostle tells the believers in 
his day, “ Ye may all prophesy [or preach] one 
by one, that all may learn and all be comforted.” 


for its objects the promotion of the spiritual and 
\temporal well being of the members individually, 
\and the edification of the church, alone? In a word, 
how was it, that, two hundred years ago, that band 
lof noble protestants and martyrs, founded and 
left for their successors a religious association, 
combining in its acknowledged principles, all that 
pertains to a pure christian church, and by its 
usages and discipline conferring on its members the 
|many blessed privileges we enjoy to this day? 
Was it the study of the scriptures that gave 
them the remarkable clearness of vision, and clothed 
them with the necessary wisdom and strength to 
\carry into practice the glorious truths they thus 
\diseovered? They highly valued and loved the 
scriptures, believing them to be “ given by inspira- 
tion of God,” and not doubting that they were 
“able to make wise unto salvation, through faith 
that is in Christ Jesus.” But other religious pro- 
fessors set the scriptures higher than they did; be- 
lieved that in them they had eternal life ; contended 
‘for the absolute necessity of a knowledge of their 
|contents to salvation ; studied them in their original 





And it is no less a privilege, enjoyed by Friends language in their schools, and elaborated learned 
exclu-ively, that in our own meetings for Divine | commentaries on them in their colleges; and accused 
worship, each individual member may engage in| Friends of being heretics, because they would not 


that worship which is in spirit and in truth, inde- 
pendent of hearing or doing, and in reverent silent 
waiting, experience a secret sense of that heart- 
changing Power which contrites the spirit before 
the Lord and prepares an acceptable sacrifice, 
whether of prayer or praise, though no minister be 
there and no vocal sound be uttered. 

When contemplating these various privileges en- 
joyed by the members of our religious Society, the 
query naturally arises in the mind, to what cause 


are we to attribute the adoption by its founders, of | 


a faith so simple, so comprebensive, so scriptural ? 
a faith, which, while agreeing with the fundamen- 
tal doctrines held by other othodox religious de- 
nominations, is expurgated of the many hurtful 
or needless rites and ceremonies, so generally in- 
corporated with their profession of christianity ; 
and which, when carried out to its legitimate fruits, 
obliged them to bear testimony, singly and unit- 
edly, against the many evils in the world which 
were not only indulged in by men of the world, 
but sanctioned or tolerated by the teachings of the 
professing church; while at the same time they 
secured to every true convert to this faith, all the 
rights and privileges designed to be enjoyed by the 
disciples of Christ, while in a militant state. How 
was it, that amid the bigotry and intolerance that 
surrounded them, they were enabled to see the 


admit them to be the primary rule of faith and 
practice. And yet these zealous and expert scrip- 
turians had failed to discover many of the simple 
\truths promulgated by George Fox and his coad- 
|Jutors,—truths, which, since that day, have been 
jacknowledged as such, by nearly every religious 
\denomination,—and they scoffed at the spiritual 
\views and self-denying obligations of the religion 
\of Jesus, to uphold which those undaunted con- 
|fessors gladly suffered bitter persecution. Then, 
as now, these things were hidden from the wise 
jand prudent, and revealed unto babes. 

Was it the talents and learning they brought 
to bear upon this most important of all subjects; 
|seizing upon truth by the force of genius, and un- 
folding the mysteries of the heavenly kingdom by 
‘the subtilties of logical reasoning? Undoubtedly 
there were men of strong intellectual power, and well- 
taught in the schools, among them, but George Fox, 
\though evidently a man of good understanding, 
had comparatively little literary education, ‘and 
ithe most of the converts to the faith he preached, 
were men and wowen, in this respect like himself, - 
'so that of them, as of the primitive believers, it 
imight be said, ‘ Ye see your calling brethren, how 
jthat not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called.” 

‘they bore conclusive testimony themselves that 





right of man, as an accountable being, to liberty of it was neither by studying the scriptures ; the pow- 


conscience, aud to contend for it, by grievous 
suffering, until they had obtained it for all; to see 
and to declare the opposition of christianity to all 
war and bloodshed, and to meekly maintain their 
testimony amid the convulsions of a nation strug- 
gling to secure, by arms, itsliberties from the aggre:- 
sions of a tyrant, when all parties believed it right 
to appeal to the sword, and resorted to the scrip- 
tures to justify the bloody arbitrament ; to proclaim 
liberty to the captive, though all christian maritime 
nations were competing in the slave trade ; to in- 
sist that the gospel must be preached without money 
and without price, while they devoted their lives to 
promulgating it throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, leaving their homes to be ravaged by 


jers of the natural mind; nor the assistance of 
‘learning and worldly wisdom, that they were what 
they were, and did what they did. But they 
‘united in ascribing all these things to giving heed 
to the glorious day-spring from on high, until 
the day dawned and the day-star arose in their 
hearts; by the light of which their spiritual eyes 
were open to see the truth as itis in Jesus, and 
being redeemed from the power of sin and the pre- 
judices of education, they came to realize the ful- 
ness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ, and 
\were made preachers of righteousness and peace 
|to others. 

William Penn, speaking of the efficacy of the 
preaching of George Fox, gives th's bref but 








